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GUILLAUME DUPUYTREN. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 

One of those water-carriers who attend the houses 
of the poorest and most populous quarters of Paris was 
going along the streets one morning in November, 1794. 
He was a young man, whose ruddy complexion and 
firm, open countenance indicated both health and good 
humor. 

He sometimes laid down his buckets that he might 
rub his benumbed fingers, for the weather was intense- 
ly cold; and as often as he did so he took the oppor- 
tunity of crying out in a voice that did credit to his 
lungs, “‘A eau! aTeau!” 

On reaching an odd-looking house in the Rue Haute- 
feuille, he entered the court, and called out to the 
woman at the lodge, “Do you want water, mistress ?” 
On receiving an answer in the affirmative, he took in 
his buckets, and had just emptied them into the foun- 
tain, when the postman entering, threw down a letter 
on the table, saying, ‘‘Post-paid,” and continued his 
way. 

“If you are going up stairs now, Chassagne, perhaps 
you would take up this letter? It is for the young stu- 
dent in the next room to yours.” 

“Is he above now ?” said Chassagne, taking the letter. 

“He has not been down stairs these three days,” 
said the porteress; “and I have reason to fear that he 
has not had a morsel to eat either yesterday or to-day. 
If he were not so proud, I would have carried him up 
alittle bread and milk; but I am ‘afraid of offending 
him.” 

“We must take him something, Madame Gibard; we 
must, indeed,” said the waterman, quite affected by 
what he had heard. 

“Yes, to have him say as he did last week, ‘Who 
desired you to bring that tome, madame? Iam very 





much obliged to you, but I do not require it;’ and as 








CHASSAGNE AND HIS WATER CASK. 


he said that, Monsieur Chassagne, the tears came into him that, in consequence of the breaking up of all the 


his fine blue eyes.”” 


' 


public establishments, I had been obliged to leave the 


“Well,” said the waterman, holding up the Ictter, “I | college of La Marche, but that I continued to pursue 


think there is something here that will comfort him; 
post-paid letters always contain money, I know that;” 


my studies with equal assiduity. I told him that I had 
no means, that I was without money, without clothes; 


then whistling a little merry air, he proceeded up the | I begged of him to advance me a few louis to pay for 


stairs till he reached the student’s room at the top of my lodgings, to buy books, to buy even food; well,” 
the house, when, rapping at his door, a low and melan-| continued the unhappy youth, taking the letter and 


choly voice desired him to come in. 
On entering, Chassagne beheld, on a low truckle-bed, 
barely covered with a thin mattress, a pale, delicate- 


looking youth, who sat writing; and from the number ; 


of well-filled sheets which lay scattered on his wretch- 
ed coverlet, it was evident he had been writing for 
some time. His books were on asmall table at his 
bedside, and on an old straw chair (the only one in the 
toom) his clothes were carefully folded. 

“What do you want?” inquired the youth, over 
whose fine countenance a faint blush was diffused. 

“The porteress begged me to bring you this letter,” 
replied the waterman, as he handed it over tothe young 
student. 

“From Pierre Buffiere!’ exclaimed the latter, eager- 
ly breaking the seal; but no sooner had he glanced 
over the contents than he turned pale, his eyes closed, 
and he sunk back on his pillow. But quickly recover- 
ing himself, he raised his head, indignation flashed in 
his fine, expressive eyes, and crumpling up the letter 
With his thin, white fingers, he exclaimed, “How cruel! 
how shameful!” He then remained as if stupefied, and 
Unconscious that he was not alone. 

The compassionate feelings of the waterman were 
strongly excited, and though he could not comprehend 
the nature of the youth’s distress, he saw that he suf- 
fered much. On looking attentively about the room, 
he could not perceive the slightest vestige of food. The 
Words of the porteress rang in his ears—“I fear that he 
has not had a morsel to eat either yesterday or to-day!”’ 

Along pause ensued, during which Chassagne was 
considering the best means of renewing the conversa- 
tion. At length he said, abruptly, “It is not right of 
you, neighbor, to keep so much to yourself, just be- 
tause yon are better dressed and richer than I am.” 

“Richer!” exclaimed the student; “richer! I am 
dying of hunger !”” ‘“ 

“That is but too evident,” said Chassagne; “and if 
you will allow me, I will just come in a neighborly 
way and breakfast with you.” 

And while the student stared in ignorance of his 
meaning, Chassagne cleared the table; and spreading 
% it a sheet of clean white paper, he laid on it a small 
loaf of bread and two sous’ worth of cheese, which he 
tad purchased for his own breakfast. 

Without making any remark, Chassagne quietly di- 
vided the bread and cheese in equal shares, and placing 
we-half before the student, he helped himself to the 
ther. The student did not eat. Suddenly the good- 
tumored countenance of Chassagne became clonded; 
he stopped and said, with some emotion, “You will not 
tat with me because I am a poor waterman and you 
ite a gentleman !” 

This reproach seemed to recall the student to him- 
tif. “Forgive,” said he, “forgive me; you can have 


§°° idea of what I am suffering! And you, a perfect 





Stanger to me, to be so kind, while a near relation of 
"y own—one who is wealthy, and has known me from 
uy birth, would leave me to perish with hunger! I 
‘tote to him a full account of my situation, and teld 














paper, (which was a post-office order,) “he sends me 
one louis, and for this miserable louis he thinks he has 
purchased the right of remonstrating, advising and re- 
proaching me. He reproaches me with having left the 
country to come and starve in Paris, and be a burden 
to my family.” 

“You ought to return that louis to your hard-hearted 
relative,” said Chassagne, wiping away a tear with the 
cuff of his coat. 

The student warmly pressed the hand of his compan- 
ion. ‘You are right,” said he; “‘you have a heart, and 
that is a comfort and relief to mine. I will share your 
breakfast, my friend, and after that I will send back to 
the relation on whom I had depended both his money 
and his letter, even though I should die of hunger.” 

“O, as to that, Monsieur Guillaume, as long as Chas- 
sagne can carry a pair of buckets, he will never allow 
ancighbor to die of hunger. I, who was left a poor, 
destitute orphan, have never been allowed to want— 
and should I suffer a fellow-creature to die of hunger 
beside me? No, no; we must help one another; it is 
my turn to help you to-day, it may be yours to help 
me or some one else to-morrow.”’ 

“Noble, generous sentimerts!” exclaimed the stu- 
dent. “I accept your kindness, for I shall not always 
be a poor, sorrowful medical student. I have abilities, 
and if I live I will endeavor to acquire a name and a 
reputation, and then I will repay you a hundred fold for 
all your kindness to me. O,I am ambitious, Chas- 
sagfle; and I hope one day to he head surgeon of the 
hospital.” 

“Iam ambitious, too, Monsieur Guillaume; but my 
ambition is not like yours. My ambition is to have a 
water-cask instead of two buckets—a new water-cask 
of my own, painted red, with blue hoops. O what 
a happy day that will be whenI can draw my own 
water-cart !” 

In spite of his grief the young student could not help 
smiling at the ambition of the waterman. “Would a 
water-cask be very expensive ?” Guillaume inquired, as 
he sealed up the letter and order. 

“‘Why, monsieur, a new one, with cart and buckets, 
would cost at least two hundred and sixty francs; but,’’ 
he added, in a confidential tone, “I have two hundred 
put by for it. And now,” said he, “what are you going 
todo? You had better leave me in care of your room, 
and go and put your letter in the post-office; a walk 
will refresh you, and I will arrange every thing here; 
my customers are served, and I have nothing else to 
do at present.” 

The two friends warmly pressed each other’s hand; 
and the student having departed with his letter, Chas- 
sagne sat down to finish his breakfast. 

Five minutes had scarcely elapsed, when the water- 
man, hearing a step at the door, exclaimed, “What! 
back already ?” When, turning about, expecting to see 
Guillaume, to his surprise he beheld Monsieur Bou- 
vard, the proprietor of the house. 

“Where is Guillaume Dupuytren the student?” he 
inquired. . 


W’SSene = 


“He is gone out, Monsieur Bouvard; but I will 
deliver any message to him,” said the waterman, 
civilly. 

“Very well; then begin by coming out yourself,’ re- 
plied the proprietor. 

Chassagne obeyed, expecting to be sent on some er- 
rand after his companion; when to his amazement, 
Monsieur Bouvard locked the door and put the key in 
his pocket. 

“What are you doing ?” exclaimed Chassagne. 

“You shall see,” replied the landlord, coldly. ‘“Itake 
possession of the key, in order to prevent the late ten- 
ant from entering the room again.’’ 

“And where is he to go?” inquired Chassagne, in a 
tone of pity. 

“Wherever he pleases; that is no concern of mine; 
he owes me five months’ rent; that is enough.” 

“O, Monsieur Bouvard, do not do such a thing as 
that!’ said poor Chassagne. ‘“Monsicur Dupuytren is 
honest; he will pay you.” 

“When?” inquired the proprietor, endeavoring to 
get between the wall and the waterman, who was stop- 
ping the passage. 

“As soon as he is able,” replied the latter. “But 
you, sir, who are rich, do not for a paltry sum bring 
such ruin ona poor young man. O what can I do to 
excite your compassion !” 

“Pay me,” said the landlord, roughly. 

“And you are depriving him of his books and his pa- 
pers, as if he had not trouble enough without that. 
Monsieur Bouvard, give me that key,” said Chassagne ; 
“give me back that key!’ 

‘“‘What!—you menace me, do you?” said the pro- 
prietor, turning pale with anger. ‘Take care that I do 
not turn you out along with him. Come, let me pass 
directly.” 

“OQ, Monsicur Bouvard,” said Chassagne, whose quick 
ear had recognized the voice of the student speaking to 
the porter below, “he is here already! O, Monsieur 
Bouvard, give me the key! I beseech you to give it to 
me; and,” added he, lowering his voice, ‘‘if he does not , 
pay you, I will.” 

“With what money ?” inquired the landlord, in atone , 
of contempt, which made the color rise to the forehead 
of the young waterman. 

“With the money of an honest Auvergnat, which he | 
has earned by the sweat of his brow.” 

“These are mere words,” said the landlord, again 
endeavoring to pass, 

“Put back the key and come into my room,” said 
the kind-hearted waterman, opening a door beside him. 

The landlord did so. Guillaume, who had now near- 
ly reached the top of the stairs, turned pale at seeing 
Monsieur Bouvard, and was on the point of speaking to 
him, and requesting a little more time; but Chassagne 
prevented him by almost pushing the landlord into his 
room, when he immediately followed him, and closed 
the door. 

Guillaume entered his own garret. The partition 
which divided it from that of Chassagne was not so 
thick but that he could distinctly hear the sound of 








money counted out upon a table. “He is paying his 
rent,” thought he; “and now Monsieur Bouvard will 
be coming in tome. What shall I say to him? what 
can I say? Or, rather, what will he say to me when I 
again ask him fora little more time? O, what a hu- 





miliating position to be in!” said he, throwing himself 
, upon his bed, while the tears rolled down his cheeks. 


Presently the door opened and Chassagne entered 
alone. 

‘*Where is Monsieur Bouvard ?” 

« “He is gone,” said Chassagne, laughing. 

‘What! without asking me for my rent ?” 

“QO, I have settled that. He will wait.” 

“And what did you say to satisfy him ?” 

“Why, I said—I said—that you would pay him when 
you were head surgeon of the hospital.” 

The student at first thought that his neighbor was in- 
clined to ridicule him; but the countenance of the wa- 
terman remained so calm and so simple and his man- 
ner so kind that, banishing the thought, Guillaume took 
up his books, saying, with a smile,—“Well, I must be- 
gin to work my way to it.” 

“And I,” said Chassagne, leaving the room, “must go 
and earn my water-cask.” 

Guillaume wished to set about his studies; but, after 
all the agitation of the morning, he found it impossible 
to collect his ideas. His heart was torn by conflicting 
emotions; now bursting at the thought of his rich but 
cruel relative who refused to assist him, then thrilling 
with gratitude to his humble neighbor, who had so 
kindly come to visit and to share his breakfast with 
him. “O,” said he, “if I must be indebted to any one, 
let me at least endeavor that it may be tosome one who 
is wealthy and able to assist me!” 

This idea prompted him to undertake what was at 
once humbling to his pride and revolting to his deli- 
cacy. He arose, and making his appearence as neat as 
possible, put on his college cap, and took his way to 
the Rue du Bac, in the Faubourg St. Germain. He 
rang the bell at the gate of one of the finest houses in 
the street; and on being answered, he inquired if Mon- 
sieur le Comte Leon were at home. 

“Are you invited, sir?” inquired the servant. 

“No,” replied Guillaume. 

“OQ, because this is Monsieur Leon’s birthday, and he 
expects company.” "ha 

Guillaume was about to depart; but having endured 
the greatest pang attendant on the step he was about to 
take, that of ringing at the gate, he determined to go 
through with it. “T8l your young master,” said he, 
“that an old class-fellow of the college of La Marche 
wishes to see him.” 

The footman took the message, and on his return 
showed Guillaume into the ante-chamber, where the. 
duke’s son soon appeared. 

“O, is it you, Guillaume?” said he, holding out his 


| hand to his old school-fellow. ‘‘What have you been 


doing since the breaking up of the colleges ?” 

Then, without waiting a reply, and while Guillaume 
was hesitating as to the best means of mentioning the 
cause of his visit, the young count himself introduced 
the subject by saying, abruptly,—‘‘Do you know, Guil- © 
laume, that I am perpetually assailed by some of our 
old class-fellows, who think that, because I am rich, 
and the son of a duke, they havea right to draw on 
my purse, or, rather, on that of my father?” 

“And surely you would not refuse them, Leon?” re- 
plied Guillaume, in a voice expressive of the most pain- 
ful emotion. ‘You receive them kindly, as old friends 
and school-fellows ?” 

“You do me but justice in saying so,” said Leon; 
“for certainly if an old school-fellow were in distress, I 
would put my hand in my pocket and give him a three 
or a six-livre piece.” 

“OQ, you would do more than that, Leon!” exclaimed 
Guillaume. “If an old class-fellow (like myself, for 
instance,) were to come and say to you,—‘Leon, it is 
not charity I am about to ask, but I want some assist- 
ance to enable me to live until another school is estab- 
lished ; (which must be before long, for they cannot do 
without physicians and surgeons,) could you lend me 
ten louis; and on the word of a man of honor, I will 
repay you?’” 

Leon burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. ‘Ten 
louis!” repeated he; “ten louis! Why, that would be 
&@ month’s pocket money! How you talk!” 

Guillaume took his handkerchief to wipe the cold 
perspiration from his forehead, and replied, with all 
the energy of despair,—‘It is true you would be a 
month without your amusements, but your friend could 
live and study for four.” 

“You are a fool, Guillaume!” said Leon, shrugging 
his shoulders. “But some one rings; we are expecting 
company to celebrate my birthday. Will you ¢ome in, 
and I will introduce you to my father?” 

Guillaume, who had now nearly recovered his self- 
possession, coldly declined the invitation. 

“Is it on account of your dress?” said Leon. “You 
know I would not wish you to appear to disadvantage ; 
and as we are about the same height, Lapiene can lend 
you something from my wardrepe.” 

“No, I am objiged to you,” said Guillaume, so coldly 
that Leon exclaimed,—“O, you are too proud! Very 
well, I must leave you, and you can see me another 
day, when I have no company. Adieu! when shall 1 
see you again ?” 

“Never!” said Guillaume. But suddenly recollect-- 
ing himself, he added, in a tone of bitterness, “That is 
to say, Leon, we may meet again; but it shall be when 
you need assistance from me.” 

“Then that will be never,” replied the wealthy youth, 
as he turned haughtily round to enter the saloon. 


‘ 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








Guillaume Dupuytren retraced his steps homeward | 
with a heavy heart; for the first time in his life he had 
stooped to ask a loan, and he had been refused it by a 
wealthy schoolfellow, who spent yearly twelve times 
the sum in trifling amusements that would have ena- 
bled him to live and pursue his studies for four 
months. On entering his garret he found Chassagne 
there, who, as soon as he heard his step, called out, 
“Come, loiterer, your soup will be cold.” 

“Dinner!” exclaimed Guillaume, surprised and af- 
fected at seeing a bowl of hot soup smoking on the 
table. 

“Do you not like it ?” said the waterman, with a 
good-natured smile, as he placed a small dish on the 
table beside the soup; “and if I were in your place 
would not you have done the same for me ?” 

**But,” said the young student, “‘you.must, I fear, be 
encroaching on your savings ?” 

“Pshaw!” replied Chassagne, “you can pay me for it 
when you are made head surgeon of the hospital.” 

“Then, Chassagne,” said Guillaume, smiling, for the 
kindness and good-humor of the waterman cheered the 
heart of the poor student—“‘then, Chassagne, you shall 
have a water-cask with a good eart and horse.” 

“O, a horse!” replied Chassagne. “I do not aspire 
so high; to possess a water-cart is the utmost of my 
ambition.” 

From that day forward the young waterman took 
upon himself the office of purveyor to the student; he 
was more; he became his friend, his brother, his ser- 
vant. 

“Now listen to me,” said he one day when Guil- 
laume was refusing to accept such innumerable bene- 
fits, “you know my greatest ambition is to possess 
a water-cart. Well, I would give up the water-cart, if 
I had it, for a share of your friendship. I am the per- 
son obliged; until I knew you, I was a solitary orphan | 
alone in the world. I had no one to speak to, no one} 
to take any interest in me. I ate my meals alone, and 
when I returned home tired In the evenings, I went to 
my cold garret, where I had not a creature to take me | 
by the hand as you do, and to say, ‘How goes it, 
Chassagne?’ O, that does me goed, Mons. Guillaume! 
It warms me like a good fire.” 








“But then, your cask; you are making meeat your and prosperity, and that by dint of his own talents and | to find him ahead. 


water-cask,” replied Guillaume, endeavoring to hide | 
the tear which quivered in his eye at hearing the noble 
sentiments expressed by the poor waterman. 


“Q, we are both young,” said the latter; “and God college of La Marche, under the care of the principal.| explore the thickets and the brookside below, while he sh 
will not forsake us, if we remain in the path of duty. | The breaking up of all the public institutions having| himself entered the mill. 


I pray for you, Mons. Guillaume, both night and morn- | 
ing.” 
The tear, till then restrained, fell on the hand of 


Louvre. A gentleman destended, and inquired for the 
Baron Dupuytren. On being told he was at home, he 
desired the servant to announce the Duke Leon de 
x—. 

“No person is announced here, sir; walk into the 
waiting room, and the doctor will see you in time.” 

When two patients had been dismissed, the duke was 
shown into the doctor’s study. 

“I fear Iam too late, Mons. le Baron; or rather I 
should say, my dear Guillaume. Do you not remem- 
ber me ?” said the duke. 

“I remember you perfectly, Mons. le Duc,” replied 
the baron, coldly. 

“My son, my only son is dangerously ill,” said the 
duke; “if any person can save him, it is you; pray 
come with me; my carriage is at the door, and any 
sum you name shall be yours.” 

The baron took his hat, and inquiring if his cabriolet 
was in readiness, he followed the duke down stairs. 
On crossing the court to reach the street, a man entered 
it who seemed in the deepest affliction. 

*“‘Chassagne!”” exclaimed the doctor, “what is the 
matter 7” 

“OQ, Mons. le Baron!” 

“Call me Guillaume, or I will not listen to you.” 

“My little girl, my youngest child, is dying, and I 
came to ask you to see her,” replied C hassagne. 

“Come with me,” said the doctor. 

“But my son, Mons. le Baron; a moment’s delay 
may be fatal to him.” 

“I will visit your son, Mons. le Duc, as soon as I 
have seen this man’s child,” replied the baron, taking 
Chassagne into his cabriolet. 

“Mons. le Baron, I will give you six thousand francs 
on eondition that you come with me instantly.” 

“Otherwise you will not,” said the baron; and bow-— 
ing to the duke, he desired the coachman to drive to 
the residence of Chassagne. | 

It was not until he was assured of the safety of the 
little girl that he repaired to the duke’s residence; the 
beir of his title and fortune had breathed his last. 

We have seen Guillaume Dupuytren in the year 1794 
nearly perishing with hunger. Twenty-two years af-. 
terwards we find him at the highest pitch of eminence | 





industry. This celebrated surgeon was born at Pierre | 


all the cares of his infancy seemed to come back to! 


They asked him to describe the person whom he had 


them, and they charged themselves with the oversight : followed in his dream, but he could not remember. 


of him, as if fally aware that vigilance was the price of 
safety. 

The same watchfalness was enjoined upon the broth- 
ers, and they, for the most part, showed themselves 
alive to the importance of this fraternal duty. But 
children and youth sleep soundly, and the Belden boys 
were, all but poor Mike, rather an excess than an ex- 
ception to this rule, so that it sometimes happened that 
the young somnambulist gave them the slip and came 
near hurting himself, but for the timely awaking of 
his parents. 

One morning, after a fresh south-east wind had been 
blowing and making considerable noise about the 
house all night, Michael was missed. Immediately all 
the family were astir, and a vigorous search was com- | 
menced. The boy’s clothes were not to be seen, and | 
soon the kitchen door was found unlocked. 

Michael had surely wandered off; but whither could 
he have gone? 

Hezekiah suggested, with tears in his eyes, that his | 
brother must have made way with himself, and now} 
there were twodead. But his brave mother silenced | 
him, in spite of the untold grief in her heart that 
brought tears to her own eyes. 

They traced the boy into the main road, but then, 
owing to the confusion of footsteps, it was impossible 
to tell which direction he had taken. Uncle Belden, 
however, soon decided to look for him in the way to 
the old mill, and at once set off with Daniel and Jacob | 
in pursuit of him. 

Turning from the road at the usual place, they took | 


the narrow foot-path, and there, sure enough, were Mi- | 








| 


T. B. 
To be continued. 


—_— 
MISCHIEF NOT FUN. 
One bright September Sabbath morning, Bridget 


Ashley—that is, Dr. Ashley’s cow—was pacing quietly 


along towards her pasture, and switching her glossy 
sides with a leisurely air of contentment. Suddenly 


| She felt, instead of the soft brush of her own tail, the 


sharp cut of a birch stick around her legs. She was 
stung in her feelings as well as her hide. What busi- 
ness had Frank Ashley to.strike her! She had left a 
foaming pail of rich, white milk at home for him and 
the rest, and here she was, a highly respectable old cow, 
walkixg honestly along in the path of duty. She did 
not deserve to be whipped, and she hatedtorun. How- 
ever, she knew Frank too well to hesitate, so she began 
to trot down the long lane that led to the little bridge 
and the bars at the foot of the pasture. As often as she 
slackened her speed came the insulting switch, and 
shouts of “Hurrup! Hurry up, old lady!” So she 
only tossed her horns angrily and galloped along, 
while Frank shouted with laughter at her clumsy 
ait. There had been a time when Bridget was real] 
fond of the boy, who used to bring her “hasty pud- 
ding,” as he called it, and pat her fat shoulders; but 
these forced marches had pretty thoroughly broken up ° 
the friendship. She often felt as if he deserved a good 
punch of her horns, and she said as much by the wrathy 
a she gave them as she brought up. against the 
ars. 

Mr. Jenks, whose corn-field, and potato-patch, and 
little brown cottage were nestled down in the hollow at 
the foot of the lane, was leaning over his gate in his 
clean Sunday shirt sleeves, and called out to Frank, as 
he was letting down the bars, “I tell ye what, boy, you'll 
be the ruination of that critter of yourn if-you put her 
over the road in that style every day.” 

Frank was too well-bred to answer, ‘None of your 


| chael’s tracks freshly made in the thawing snow! The , business!” but he thought it and looked it. Mr. Jenks 


distance they must walk before reaching the mill was did not care for that, however, and went on: “I’ve 


nearly four miles, and as much of this way lay through 


seen her racin’ past here mornin’ after mornin,’ with 


you a tearin’ after her. "Taint no way to treat a cow; 


sheltered woodland, they found little difficulty in’ anq {tell ye what ’tis. if you don’t stop it I’ll just tell 


tracking the boy in the level snow. But when they 
came to more open ground, where the thaw (which had | 


| prevailed for a couple of days) had left it bare, they | s 


were Often obliged to follow by guess. They kept on, 


however, feeling pretty certain, from what they knew | 
of Michael’s monomania, that they were in a fair way | 





Arrived at the old dam, no trace of the boy appeared. 


the doctor next time I see him. Seeif I don’t, you 
young rascal.” 

All this was spoken so good-naturedly, especially the 
ndearing epithet at the end, that Frank could not get 
vexed, and only answered, “Why, I don’t mean any 
harm; but I hate to be forever poking at her heels, 
Besides, she looks so Tx galloping down the hill 
like a young elephant, I like to see her go it.” 

“Yes; but you see cows aint constructed for running, 
and what’s sport to you is death to her; and it’s rather 


Buffiere in Limousin, in the year 1777. He came to| Uncle Belden then directed Jacob to look a little way | mean to get your fun out of the blood and bones of a 


Paris when twelve years old, and was placed in the) 


forced him to leave it, he was exposed to the sufferings 
we have described. In 1795 the School of Medicine 
was established, to which he was at first attached as 


up the shore of the pond for foot-prints, and Daniel to | 


The three continued their anxious quest in this way 
for a length of time that seemed hours, but found noth- | 
ing. They met on the flume, and looked at each other | 





Chassagne, which Guillaume pressed in silence. This ' protecteur, at a later period, in 1801, he continued there with faces of despair. What could it mean? Michael | 


state of things did not continue long. Towards the | 


commencement of 1795 the establishment of the School | 


of Medicine effected a change in the situation of the 
two friends; Guillaume entered the hospital as in-door 


pupil. The separation was severely felt; and Chas- | 


sagne extracted a solemn promise from his friend, that 
should he at any time be in distress for money, he 
would apply to him, who loved him as a brother. 

Some time after his installation, the principal physi- 
cian, knowing the difficulties of his situation, and wish- 


as principal of anatomy; in 1811 he succeeded Saba- | 
tier as professor; and in 1813 he was appointed second 
surgeon to the Hotel Dieu at Paris, and soon after. | 
wards a member of the Council of Health. In 1815 he 
was appointed head surgeon of the Hotel Dieu, and in 
1816 he was created Chevalier of the order of St. Mi- 
chael, and baron. 
ued to increase until his death, which took place on the 
8th of February, 1835. He left one daughter, Madame 
la Comtesse de B——, who inherited his large fortune. 


| 
His fortune and celebrity contin- | 
| 


ing to assist him, proposed that he should take care of) The life of Dupuytren is one among many instances, 
a patient of his—a man of rank and wealth, who inthe that in order to arrive at eminence in any profession 
first place would pay him a louis per night for his at-! it is not necessary to be born of wealthy or distin- 


tendance, and whose influence and patronage might af- 
terwards be of service to him. 
On hearing that the patient was the father of his 


heartless schoolfellow, Guillaume was at first disposed 


to refuse; but a moment’s reflection made him gladly 
accept the offer. He repaired the same evening to the 
duke’s residence, and proceeded immediately to the in- 
valid’s chamber. By the blessing of God on his assid- 
uous care and attention, before the end of the month 
the duke was pronounced to be convalescent; and on 
the same day he presented to his young care-taker 
twenty-five louis in gold. 

Let us now return to Chassagne, who, since Guil- 
laume had been unable to visit him in the evenings, 
had found the time unusually long. When the hour 
had passed which used to unite these two friends, that 
they might enjoy a little cheerful conversation after 
the labors of the day, poor Chassagne would go down 
and stand at the gate watching in the direction by 
which Guillaume would come, if he came at all. 

On the evening of the day we have mentioned Chas- 
sagne was at his usual post; the streets were nearly de- 
serted, no sounds were to be heard but the steps of a 
few stray passengers, when suddenly the rolling of a 
light water-cart, by breaking the stillness of the street, 
interrupted the musing of Chassagne. But do his eyes 
deceive him? Whois that young waterman who in 
dress and appearance so much resembles Guillaume? 
The cart rolls on; the figure becomes more distinct; 
the cart at length stops at the gate; and Guillaume, 
breathless and fatigued, could only call out from be- 
tween the shafts,— 

*“Chassagne, here is your water cart!” 

Mine!” said Chassagne, in astonishment. 

“Yes, yours certainly ; whose else should it be? But 
come and unharness me, for I cannot play the horse 
any longer.” 

Guillaume, who had succeeded in disengaging him- 
self from the cart, took Chassagne by the hand, and 
leading him round to the back of it, showed him his 
name painted at full length. ‘There,” said he, “read 
that: No. 835, Chassagne! Whose name is that ?— 
yours or mine ?” 

Joy, surprise, the realization of his fondest hope, all 
combined to bewilder the happy waterman; he looked 
alternately at the cart and at Guillaume, then sud- 
denly exclaimed,— . 

“But where did you gét it ?” 

“TI bought it,” replied Guillaume. 

“Are you then made head surgeon of the hospital ?” 
said C hassagne, opening his eyes wide, as if the better 
to see the great person he believed stood before him. 


' guished parents. Those of Dupuytren were respecta- 


ble, his father having been, before the Revolution, a 
parliamentary lawyer; but having lost his place, he 
was reduced to great poverty. While Dupuytren lived, 
| his talents, his life, his fortune, were all at the service 
| of those that stood in need of them. He was the phy- 
; Sician of the poor as well as of the rich; and their 
| gratitude was more valued by him than the gold of the 
| wealthy. He never forgot his early days; and was 
| fond of affording that assistance and support to youth 


humble friend. 





a a 
For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 
Another Loss and Another Search---No. 4, 


Poor Michael Belden had never been quite himself 
since the disappearance of his little brother. For all 
that his parents and his other brothers carefully re- 
frained from charging him with Davy’s misfortune, or 
even alluding to it in such a way as would imply a 
feeling on their part that he was responsible, he 
seemed possessed with the vague notioh that he was 
guilty of some unpardonable carelessness in the mat- 
ter, and that, in their secret hearts, his parents, or at 
least his father, considered him so. 


This impression wore upon him day and night, de- 
stroying his spirits, whether at work or play, and so 
disturbing his sleep with imaginary repetitions of the 
fatal wolf hunt, the loss and the search, and visions of 
terror around the haunted mill, that he would often be 
overheard talking of them in his midnight slumbers, 
and calling alternately on Davy and his father, in tones 
of entreaty and fear. 

The taking away of one child naturally makes par- 
ents more tender of the rest, and especially of those 
among the remainder who exhibit signs of frailty or 
suffering from any misfortune. So, in this case, in- 
stead of seeming to remember any thing against Mi- 
| chael, his father and mother both exhibited the most 

delicate sympathy for him. When they saw his grow- 
ing indifference to the noisy society and sports of his 
' former play-fellows, they exerted themselves to create 
indoor amusements for him, and to make his home as 
attractive as possible; and when, added to this disin- 
clination, they noticed that he became moody, and fret- 
ful, and pale, as though some secret disease preyed 
| Upon him, they procured the most skilful medical pre- 
scriptions, to.find him an appropriate antidote. 
But with all the advice professionally afforded he 





which he had himself received from a kind though | 


“Not yet,” he replied, laughing; “but I have earned grew worse instead of better, and lost his boy ambition, 
alittle money, and your ambition was so very moder- ; and allowed his moodiness and morbid sensibility to 
ate, my good Chassagne, that I was anxious to gratify increase upon him till he became quite a hypochon- 
it. Come, put up your cart and let us.go to supper.” driac. 

om | The anxiety of ‘Uncle Belden and his wife of course 

It was on a fine morning in May, 1816, that asplen- grew with these symptoms of disorder in their son, and 

did equipage drew up at 2 large house on the Place de when, at length, he fell into the habit of sleep-walking, 


must have come to the mill, but not a foot-print could 
be seen about the place, nor could the loudest shouting 
of the boy’s name bring back aught save the mocking | 
echoes that dwelt even in that ill-omened solitude. 

For a few minutes not a word was said, but each 
knew well the thought of the others. A nameless dread 
was coming over them, and they realized for the first 
time the horrible influence which had bewitched the | 
town, and that they were standing at that moment in 
what was believed to be the very centre of the enchant- | 
ed ring. 

‘“‘Let’s go, father,” said Jacob, first sinking his voice 
involuntarily to a whisper. 

But working cruelly at the father’s heart was some- | 
thing too strong for even fear; a pang of old Jacob's | 
great sorrow, when he cried,—“‘Joseph is not and Sim- | 


| 


eon is not!” 

Albeit, rude must be the shock indeed that could | 
overturn the faith of Uncle Belden. He remembered | 
how, not long before, he had fled that very spot, and 


mystery that shrouded the fate of his son—sons, now; 
yet with all this, and at the very scene of the trial, he 
must look on high once more. 

“O, God,” he prayed, “to whom earth, heaven and 
hell are subject, if any more of my household must 
thus be taken to accomplish some unknown judgment, 
let me be the next, and suffer the rest of my children 
to live!” 

Just then a low moan came up, mingled with the 
dash of the water, from beneath their very feet. Day- 
light as it was, Daniel and Jacob dared not go down; 
but Uncle Belden descended at once into the ruined 
flume, saying, “It is Mike.” 

At the bottom, and at the end under the mill, the re- 
mains of the trough that formerly delivered the water 
to the wheel hung loosely by its old nails in such a 
way that when struck it turned like a trap door, sway- 
ing back again as soon as the force was removed. 

Under this lay, half crouching, poor Michael, 
bruised, chilled through and through, and withthe 
icy water running over his legs. Evidently he had 
reached the mill in his sleep, by stepping on the bare 
stones of the dam, which, along with the fact that the 
snow had thawed from the sward for some distance 
along the edge of the woods, would account for his 
making no visible footprints near the place. Once 
there, it was easy to see how he fell out of sight among 
the ruins. 

Poor boy! His boots covered his feet, but his jacket 

was put on back side before. He was plainly not 
awake when he dressed himself, and was too much ex- 
hausted to give any account of what he had done. His 
father and brothers carried him home, grieved for his 
misfortune, but rejoiced that it was not so bad as they 
had feared. 
* Fora long time life and death hung in even scale 
with Michael, but at last, under the tender nursing of 
his mother, his fine constitution proved equal to the 
struggle, and he began to get better. 

As soon as he could speak sufficiently, he endeav- 
ored to give some account of his perilous sleep-walking 
exploit, but it was all a confused notion of something 
very odd that had happened to him. The most he 
could say was, that he dreamed some one came to lead 
him to Davy, and he was to follow him to the haunted 
mill. He got up at once, and followed the person, 
feeling no fear, as it seemed. Just as he was about to 
be shown the spot where poor Davy was concealed, he 





what he had fled from, and confessed to himself the | 





received a terrible blow, and must have gone into a 
long swoon, for, he knew nothing till he found himself 
’ in the water, and too chilled and weak to cry out. 


y 


poor dumb beast, aint it?” 

“Suppose it is,’ answered the boy, with a kind of 
a smile, as he threw the last bar back in its 
place. ‘ 

He walked up the lane, pulling the burs off the bur- 

ocks, and comparing himself unfavorably with that 
big, burly man, who looked as if his fist could fell an 
ox, and who yet would never worry a fly. 

Dr. Ashley’s family was growing rather large for his 
pew in church, and when they all went, Frank had to 
find a seat for himself somewhere else. He did not at 
all object to that; not that he intended to Go any thing 
wrong in church, but the slightest change was a pleas- 
ant novelty tohim. He was well satisfied on this par- 
ticular morning to establish himself in a vacant pew in 
frontof his Uncle Hartwell’s. Just as he was going 


| into it, Mr. — the minister, passed up the aisle, and 
hi 


looked down at him with those kindly eyes that Frank, 
like many other people, loved to meet. They were 
more then usually serious and earnest that morning, 
for the minister’s heart yearned over his peopie; he 
| could not endure to see them forgetting their Heavenly 

Father, and he longed to persuade them that morning 
;tocome home to Him. One of them he had a great 
hope of winning to God, and that was Fanny Hartwell. 
A few days before she had told him frankly that she 
thought it was a great shame for her not to love her 
Saviour; and he had written his morning sermon more 
for her than any one else. 
The whole congregation were hushed and thoughtful 
that sweet September morning. The prayer, and sing- 
ing, and reading of the Bible seemed ful! of worship. 
Then came the second prayer, the “long prayer” it is 
| appropriately called in many churches; but Mr. Croly 
was not of those men who expect to be heard for their 
much speaking, and he knew how to utter a great deal 
| of prayer without a great many words. $ 
Frank Ashley, like all well taught boys, knew it was 
proper to close his eyes in prayer, and listen, trying to 
send his own wishes through the minister’s voice; but, 
, like too many other boys, he did not do half so well as 
he knew how to do. For about a minute he bowed his 
head on his hand quite devoutly; but as he was not 
really trying to pray, and it was nothing but a posture, 
he tired of it directly, and, raising his head, began to 
look around the church. His cousin, Fanny Hartwell, 
,in the seat behind him, was resting her head on the 

back of his pew, close to his shoulder, really praying. 
Fanny was one of Frank’s favorite subjects for a prac- 
tical joke, it was ‘“‘so easy to tease her.” As he was idly 
gazing about, his fingers happened upon a little collec- 
tion of burs in one of his numerous pockets, which he 
had almost unconsciously stored away for fature use as 
he came up the lane from driving the cow. It was the 
work of an instant to catch them together into a little 
tower, and set it on the top of Fanny’s bonnet, as her 
head was bowed with closed eyes beside him. The 
burs seized hold of the lace with a hundred little fin- 
gers, yet so lightly that when Fanny raised her head at 
| the amen she was all unconscious of the fantastic addi- 
| tion to its decorations. Frank was inwardly tickled to 
see how uncommonly serious she looked with his 
prickly pyramid nodding and bobbing with saucy a&& 
surance over her forehead. 

The sermon commenced, earnest, direct and tender. 
Many hearts began to yield under its power. The 
great realities of the unseen world had never takel 
hold of Fanny Hartwell so strongly before. She was 
just on the point of submittifg to their control ; the re 
cording angel held his pen suspended to write her name 
in the Book of Life. Meanwhile the morning sunshine 
that stole in at the window had crept over her, and sud- 
denly her eyes fell on her own shadow, with that ab- 
surd top-knot bristling and tottering on its head. The 
burning blood rushed to her temples as she made 
frantic grab at the strange protuberance, tearing aW8y 
with it the delicate lace. Not another word of the ser 
mon did Fanny hear. All the current of her thoughts 
was changed from reverence and devotion to shame 
anger. There was Frank before her looking preter 
naturally grave, as he always did when he had been 4 
to any roguery, and out of the corner of her eye § 
could see Louise Watson stuffing her handkerchief inte 
her mouth, and looking as if her malicious eyes WOU 
burst with laughter. She was foolishly sensitive to . 
opinions of others, and she had no doubt every one > 
the congregation was staring at her and laughing 
see her blushing cheeks with the rags of lace hanging 
down over them. Her heart was in a tumult of he 
tion. Mr. Croly had seen it all, and felt with a kin 
despair that one of his hearers, who seemed most ~f 
ly impressed, had been snatched away from the truth, 
it disheartened and disturbed him so that he was = 
ble to go on with much spirit or effect. If Satan 
self had been in Frank’s place that morning be _ 
hardly have been more successful in preventing © 

m being done; and yet Frank meant no bh rt 

e only did it for fun. A great deal of the devil’s wo 
is only done “for fun.” choo! 

Frank did another little job for him in Sunday § 
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that day. When Miss Talfourd had succeeded, by dint 
of skilful, patient effort, in getting the attention of the 
poys all fixed on the subject of the lesson, what should 
he do but give a twitch to the three wees hairs that 
rted themselves on the crown of Tommy Watts’s 
head, making him start as if he was shot, and throwing 
the whole class into confusion again. Still Frank was 
fond of Miss Talfourd, and meant to be respectful to 
the Bible and the Sabbath. He grieved his teacher and 
his Saviour by hindering the boys from listening to the 
troth, and yet he did not mean any harm. ’ 
There was always a pleasant atmosphere through Dr. 
Ashley’s lrouse Sabbath afternoons. While the warm 
weather lasted, the older brothers and sisters scattered 
to their own rooms and their own reading after service. 
The father and mother usually stayed In the sitting- 
room, he stretched on the lounge with his religious 
newspaper, she sitting in ‘“‘mother’s chair” at ‘mother’s 
window.” The children, as the three younger were al- 
ways called, generally strayed about from one room to 
another, quite distracted by the pleasantness of each, 
put usually settled down in or near the sitting-room, 
perhaps from @ secret feeling that they were more se- 
cure from being considered a bother with the mother 
than any where else. : 
That afternoon Mrs. Ashley looked over her book 
with a pleased smile to see Carrie curled up in a win- 


“Come, sit in the door until the tea kettle boils,’ 
said the sister. So they sat down together on the step 
4 the pleasant back door which overlooked the gar- 

en. 

“Frank, don’t you think it is rather hateful for you 
to hector a little thing like Katie ?” said Isabel, looking 
down at him with a kind smile. 

“I didn’t mean to vex her,” said Frank; and he 
thought, though he did not speak of it, how long and 
patiently he had amused her after he came home from 
church. “I didn’t think the old cat would make such 
& prodigious fuss.” 

“She would be stupid if she didn’t make a fuss,” 
said Isabel. “Cats are not fond of havjng their tails 
pinched; may be you never noticed that.” - 

Frank thought of Mr. Jenks’ suggestions in the morn- 
ing, but concluded it would be as well not to relate 
that incident; so he only laughed, and said,— 

“But it did make her give such cute answers!” 

“It may be sport te you, but it’s death to her, as far 
as it goes; and, as I told the baby, you sha’n’t abuse 
her. Poor old pussy !” 

The last words were spoken to kitty herself, who 
came rubbing her white fur against Miss Isabel’s arms, 
as if in gratitude. She took her in her lap, and Frank 
made friends by stroking her back, and saying to Her, 
—“Well, old Whitey, you may live in peace for all of 


dow-seat, lost in her Sabbath-school book, and Frank | me 


on an ottoman, with the little paper he had brought 
from Sabbath school, showing the pictures to little 
Katie, who stood leaning against him, with one morsel 
of a white, plump hand resting on his knee. It was 

jeasant to hear her soft ‘‘What’s at?” and Frank’s 
frely stories bought down to her small understanding. 
At last, however, he got tired telling stories, and so got 
up a furor about the kitty, which sent baby trotting all 
over the house, laboring up-stairs and down again, till 


she came back tugging a large white cat, which patient- | 


ly submitted to be hugged tight “round her waist,” as 
Katie called it, while the rest of her body dangled far 
below, anxious and aimless. 

Frank had not taken any book from the Sunday- 





“Then I have another score to settle with you, young 
man,” said Isabel, laying her arm over his shoulders. 

‘What's up now ?” 

“What made you stick that thing on Cousin Fanny’s 
| bonnet?” she asked, with a serious, reproving look, 
| which meant a good deal when it appeared on her 
| bright face. 

“Did you see that?” asked Frank, smiling to think 
| how comical it was. 
“Of course I did. We in the gallery cannot well 
, help seeing what goes on below; and I was so ashamed 
of my brother, that I like to be proud of!” 
| “Now, come, Bel, don’t look so awfully sober. If I 


, had st d tot ‘ 
school library, because, as he said, he had read them all, ' ad stopped to think, of course, I shouldn't have done 


that is, all that looked as if he wanted to; the “Child at 
Home” lasted him only a few minutes, and then he was | 
left on his own hands, greatly puzzled to know what to | 
do with himself. 

“Carrie,” said her mother, softly, “run up-stairs and 
get your father’s shawl, and put it over him; he has 
gone to sleep.” 

Carrie was at a very interesting crisis in her story, ' 
and it cost her no small effort to stop instantly and 

She did it, however—brought the shawl, and 
spread it over her father so gently that he did not open | 
hiseyes. Then she went back to her window with a| 
comfortable consciousness of having done right. Mean-| 
while Frank had picked up the book which she had | 
laid down, and, though he had read it before, had be- 
come quite engrossed in looking over the story again. 
Carrie stood by him a moment, waiting rather impa- 
tiently, but he did not offer her either her seat or her) 
book. 





“Come, Frank; let’s have it, please,” she whispered. 

“Yes; just a minute.” 

It was a long minute to Carrie, while Frank turned | 

e after page with smiling eyes that told how charm- 
ing they were. , 

“Now, do, Frank; you are too bad,” with a little 
shake of his arm. 

“Take care, or you will wake father,” he muttered, 
with provoking coolness, still reaMing on. 

She waited a moment longer, her patience oozing out 
very fast. She was so eager to find out how the girl in ! 
the story bore her trials that she could not stop to bear | 
her own. The sense of wrong rose higher, and she | 
broke out, angrily, — | 

“[ don’t see how you can be so selfish, Frank. If; 
you wanted a book, you might have taken one out 
yourself, and not come and got mine away because [| 
had to leave it a moment!” 

“Frank!” sternly, in the father’s voice. 

“Gently, Carrie, gently !” in the mother’s. 

“Take your old book!” in Frank’s. 
He flung it down and walked off with a disagreeable 
consciousness of having done a mean thing, upset Car- 
rie’s temper, displeased his father, and brought into his 
mother’s eyes that mournful, anxious look he hated to 
see there. Still he did not intend any harm when he 
ae up the book to see how far Carrie had read. 

e do not generally mean any harm when we slide into 
aselfish action. 

He strayed off to see little Katie, who was having a 
great time, puttting her white cat to bed on a hassock, 
and covering it with a pocket handkerchief. Its nu- 
merous appendages by way of legs and tail were an end- 
less source of anxiety to her. She would no sooner 
S one nicely tucked up than another would pop out. 

here was the long, white tail waving in defiant pride 
from under the quilt this moment! 

“My baby, John Edward, is werry sick with scarlet 





fever,” said Katie, solemnly. “I’ve given him castor 
oil and a dose of salts, but he’s no better,” shaking her | 
little head despairingly. 

“O, well, madam, I am the great Dr. Botherum; I 
will examine his case. He does look shockingly pale. 
let me feel of his pulse. It is situated in this member | 
I believe ;” and Frank seated himself on the floor, and | 
took the tip of the cat’s tail between his thumb and fin- 

r. 


ger. 
a" do you feel, John Edward?” with a nip of the 


“Mew!” short and sharp. 

“Dear! dear! he’s worser! cried the little wifie, 
stroking her patient’s head and talking sweet to him. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam, but you may be obliged 
tohold him down. He appears rather restless. Are 
you in pain, John Edward?” Another sharp pinch, and 
& prolonged, threatening ““Meaw !” 

_ Little Katie’s sweetest tones coax “poor pussy” to| 
lie still, and she begins to grow distrustful of the fa- 
mous doctor, who goes on,— 

“How do you feel in your extremities, John Ed- 
ward?” with a forcible pinch. ‘Ah, he's getting de- 

ious!” as the persecuted kitty, with a spit and a cry 
and a general scratching, tore away from her tormentor. | 

oor Katie stood astounded, with two long, red lines | 
from John Edward’s claws on her soft, white arm. | 
Frank tried to draw her to him and kiss the scratches, | 
but she pushed away his hand, and cried out, stamping 
her tiny foot with indignation,— 

‘I do believe you pinched my kitty’s tail. You did! 
es and off she went into a loud and exceeding 

T cry. 

Frank tried to comfort her, but she scorned his con- 
Solation, and though he didn’t look up, he could feel 
his mother’s grieved eyes resting upon him. He was 
glad to hear at that moment his sister Isabel’s skirts 
Sweeping down the stairway. So was baby. She ran 
to meet her, sobbing out her grievances. Isabel caught 
her up and kissed away her tears, promised her Frank 
should never abuse poor pussy again, and tossed her 
up and down, singing,— 

“T love little pussy, w 

Andif I don't hurt maenae me ‘no harm; 

So I'll not puil her ears, nor tread on her paws, 

Lest I should provoke her to use her sharp claws,”— 
and set her down laughing, her broken heart mended. 
mea tei puek! I want you to help me get supper,” 


He was glad enough to do that. Any honest outlet 
for his surplus energy was a blessing to him. Besides, 
he liked to do almost any thing with Isabel. He 
dashed out into the shed for kindling-wood, down cel- 
lar and into the pantry for every thing that was needed, 
and even laid the plates, knives and torks with military | 
Precision, and felt quite exhilarated, in fact, by a’ 
chance to do something. Isabel knew what was 
for him. In a few minutes 
Cept the tea. 





every thing was ready ex- 
\ 


it; but it was done in a jiff, and then I couldn’t help it. 
I didn’t mean any harm.” 

“That’s the mischief with you, Frank. You never 
mean any harm, but you do a great deal,” said his 
sister. ‘ 

“Why, I don’t know about that. Do you think so?” 
“I do, indeed; you are so fond of startling, puzzling 
people, putting them in grotesque situations, that you 
don’t stop at any thing that will doit; and often your 
joke makes somebody or something really uncomfort- 
able and ——. Now you know, Frank, I like fun 
every bit as well as you do; but I do think it is shabby 
business to get it at the expense of other people’s com- 
fort. Don’t you?” . 

‘““Why—yes,” reluctantly; “but then they needn’t 
mind so much about it.” 

“And if they didn’t it would spoil your joke,” said 
Isabel. “If Fanny had not been so dreadfully confused 
and vexed you wouldn’t have enjoyed it half so much, 
you know. Didn’t you ever see Cousin Joe set himself 
to work to make little Jimmy mad ?” 

“Yes, indeed. How wrathy the little fellow will 
get!” said Frank, laughing to remember it. 

“Now, Joe would go through fire and water to save 
Jimmy from harm; and yet he just delights in teasing 
and hectoring him till Le is ready to burst with rage, 
and then he sits and laughs to see the ‘tempest in a 
teapot,’ as he calls it.” 

“Well, ’tis ridiculous,” said Frank. 

“Yes; but a great deal more sad than ridiculous, I 
think. It is like turning heaven into hell, to bring 
such a transformation over that happy little soul. Joe 
doesn’t mean any harm, but he does a cruel harm, just 
for sport. 

“Then there is another thing about a performance 
like that of yours, this morning. Besides spoiling poor 
Fanny’s peace of mind, not to speak of her bonnet, and 
distracting the minds of any number of other people 
who might have been worshipping, if you were jnot 
yourself, it is a kind of insult to God to be cutting up 
such capers in His house. You ought not to let your- 
self do any such sort of thing, either in church or Sab- 
bath school.” 

“O, well, I know it; but- you see I do it before I 
think,” replied the boy. 

“Don’t you believe it would help you to think if fa- 
ther should give you a little talk on the subject ?” asked 
Isabel, looking down at him with a significant smile. 

“No ma’am ; you won't tell him about it ?” 

“Tam sure'l don’t want to, it would trouble him so 
much; but it is his right to know all about us children, 
and if we won’t do right ourselves, then he has to help 
us, you see. I wish you loved our Heavenly Father too 
well to be willing to grieve or displease Him,” said she, 
with sisterly fondness. 

The brother and sister sat silently thinking two or 
three minutes, when Isabel said,— 

“Well, Frank, let’s take a new start this week, and 
be sure that we not only mean no harm, but do no 
harm; and that we have no sport which is torment to 


| any body else.” 


“Agreed!” said Frank, heartily. 
“There’s the old tea-kettle puffing away like a loco- 
motive. Come.”—Sabbath at Home. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


>> 


ABOUT A PARROT. 
When your grandmother was a little girl, living in 





| London, her mother often took her to see a rich aunt, 


who, having no children, lavished all her affection up- 
on birds, “y+ and cats. Her great favorite was a beau- 
tiful parrot, that had been given her when he was young. 
She had trained him herself, and he was very bright 
and fond of her. Poll often jumped on her shoulder, 
and laid his head lovingly against her cheek. He liked 
to have his head scratched, and to sit on the arm of the 
sofa while his mistress stroked his feathers. But if 
any one else tried to coax him in this way, he was apt 
to be tricky. He would put his head down gently, as 
if he were pleased; but the moment he was touched, 
he would snap fiercely at the hand that patted him, 
and so — sometimes that he drew blood. 

Poll was full of mischief, and liked to tease. There 
was a balcony in front of the house, where his cage 
was hung on warm, sunny days. There he chattered 
all day long, imitating the cries he heard in the street, 
and pestering a poor old fishmonger whose name was 
Coe. This man went daily around the neighborhood 
with atray on his head, crying, “Fresh fish, fresh 
fish!” Poll would wait until he had passed the house 
and turned the corner, and then would scream, “Coe 
Coe!” “Coming, ma’am, coming, ma’am,” the old 
man would reply, hurrying back, and loo into all 
the areas for the cook who had called him. hen he 
was under the balcony, Poll would put his head on one 
side, and say, softly, with a tormenting air, “Coe, Coe.” 
“O, it’s you, —is it? You rascal,” the old man would 
answer, shaking his fist at him. This made Poll 
laugh; and so, day after day, he teased Coe. People 
often called him, so he didnot dare to go on, even 


good when he thought it was Poll, lest he might be mistak- 


en, and so lose a customer. 
Poll was very much spoiled, as great favorites are apt 








6. Gear; 7. Eat; 8. Tear; 9. 


to be. He demanded so much attention, and was so 
very saucy, that the servants hated him, and whenever 
they dared, neglected him, and spoke harshly to him. 
But Poll always had his revenge. He had been well 
taught, and was better off than those dumb creatures 
that cannot tell their troubles. The very moment he 
saw his mistress, he would cry, “They use me cruelly; 
Poll has no dinner! Poor Poll is hungry!’ Then 
when the servants were scolded, he would put his head 
on one side, and laugh long and loudly, as though he 
enjoyed it mightily. 

ut dreary days came at last to the petted bird. My 
aunt was obliged to leave home, and could not take 
Poll with her. She left him in care of a sister, who 
disliked his noise, and who, to keep him quiet, had the 
cage constantly covered with a thick, black veil. This 
was a great and sad change for poor Poll. Thus de- 
prived of light and air, with no one to speak to him 
and no one to pet him, he pined and drooped. When 
his mistress came back, she found him in a dying con- 
dition. She did all she could to restore his cheerful- 
ness; but no kind words, no Coe to tease, or servants 
to plague, roused Poll from his stupor. He knew his 
mistress, and laid his head against her cheek, as though 
conscious his kind friend was petting him; but he 
never spoke again. His heart was broken, and in a few 
weeks he died, to the great grief of my aunt. She had 
his skin stuffed and hung up in his cage, and for love 
ef Poll, never had another bird to replace him. 





For the Companion. 
STORY OF LITTLE SIG. 


Thcre was a pig, 
His name was Sig, 
Who wandered off one day; 

He staid so long 
Away front home 

They thought he'd run away. 
So brother Tim 
Went after him, 

And found him on the street, 
Where Peggy Dunn 
Was making fun 

Of little Siggie's feet. 
“*What funny toes! 
And when he goes 

His tail curls up behind;" 
Said Peggy Dunn, 
“You'd better run 

For home in a ‘bee line,’ "’ 
So mortified 
Was Siggie's pride, 

He started off forhome; « 
And told his marm 
Of all the harm 

That naughty Peg had done. 
Then Mistress Pig 
Took little Sig, 

And boxed his long white ears, 
While brother Tim 
Did plead for him 

With many sighs and tears. 
Then Mr. Pig 
Took little Sig 

And shut him in the stye; 
If he roots out 
With his long snout, 
T'll tell you by and by. 


North Andover, Mass. Aunt CLARA. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 





My whole of 20 letters is a very interesting book. 

My 1, 7, 15, 14, 9 is a name. 

My 3, 5, 11 is part of your body. 

My 4, 1, 2, 11, 15 is a bird. 

My 10, 14, 15, 16 is an ornament. 

My 12, 14, 15 is a verb. 

My 8, 9, Lis a drink. 

My 17,18, 19, 20 is sometimes beneficial and sometimes inju- 
rious. 3 NELLIE. 


An old man is sadly dreaming 
Of the scenes of bygone years, 
And, like a star through mist gleaming, 
A forgotten face appears, 
Reminding him of his childhood, 
When he wandered round my /Jirst, 
Or sought for nests in the wild woods 
In the pleasant days of erst. 


His memory’s full of sadness 
As he calls to mind a friend, . 
And thinks of the hours of gladness 
They did together spend. 
As he gazes o'er the water, 
He thinks how King Death beckon'd 
To his friend, who left a daughter 
To his care—who's now his second. 


And, after years of labor 
Spent ‘neath a burning sun, 
As he sits on the deck ef “The Neighbor,” 
His thoughts to his ‘old home” run; 
And light in his eyes is shining, 
Which springs from a grateful soul, 
While 12%, round his heart is twining, 
For he is going my whole. 


4. 


1. An early spring flower; 2. A flower, the bloom of which is 
like an insect; 3. A climbing and cree ing garden flower; 4. A 
sweet wild flower; 5. Another wild field flower; 6. A famous 
botanist; 7. A flower, part of whose name is that of a beautiful 

dess; 8. The fruit of an Eastern tree, prized for the excellent 
oil it yields; 9. A description of moss; 10. The botanical name 
tor the furze; 11. A large yellow garden flower. The initials 
form a very pretty climber which grows both cultivated and wild, 
and is of various colors. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Incline the top of the paper downwards to an angle of 45 de- 

s, then close one eye and the words ** Youths’ Companion” in 

| letters will be very plainly seen. Then, turning the gener. 

read across from the lower part of the puzzle upwards the 

same — and you will see the words ‘Best Paper,” alsoin 
jetters. 


2. Bridgewater. 3. Pi—an—o. 
4. The word isGrarte. 1. Tea; 2. Get; 3. Rat; 4 Rag; 5. Tag; 
. Ate; 10. Tear; 11. Gate; 12. Rage; 


T 
14. Rare; 14. Re; 15. Kate; 16. Tare; 17. Ear; 18. Tar; 19. Age; 
20. Rear. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFRR, 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMITMS, 


| Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
asecond copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 
8th of July, 1867 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar- 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous | 
to July Ist. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens.| 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing @ 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One, 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 
No. 161 Washington Street. 





BOSTON, 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 








Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance, 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





GERMAN CUSTOMS AND GERMAN CHIL- 
DREN. 


From a Correspondent in Dresden. 


Last week was Easter week, and was here one un- 
broken holiday. Services were held in the churches; 
the schools had a vacation; the shops were all closed; 
workmen left their work; and people were obliged to 
forego their accustomed entertainments, and find en- 
joyment in the quiet of their own homes, in the services 
at the church, orin promenading through the many 
parks and public walks. 

The first day of Easter is called the holiest day inthe 
year; and the observance of it by the Germans remind- 
ed us of the strictness with which the Sabbath is kept 
in some New England families. All the churches were 
crowded; the daily work of the family seemed to be 
suspended; and the appearance of all in the streets, 
even the smallest children, was marked by the most 
perfect decorum. 

One of the pleasures for children at Daster time is 
the Easter eggs. I wish I could tell you the long story 
about them which the German children know, but it 
will be enough to let you know that many of the shop 
windows are full of all kinds of fancy eggs; made of 
sugar and adorned with colored ribbons; and some- 
times so as to open and disclose little treasures within. 
Every child must have an egg, and if those in the shops 
cost too much, then the family hen’s nest is robbed, and 
the eggs are boiled hard and then colored in some pret- 
ty manner. During this Easter week we attended a sa- 
cred concert in one of the largest churches here. These 
German churches are seldom used in the evening, and 
so of course no very perfect arrangements are made for 
lighting them to the top. In the one we were in, gas 
was only introduced into the lower floor, and the three 
tiers of galleries were lighted, or an effort was made to 
that effect, by means of candles provided for the occa- 
sion. The effect at first was not cheerful, for the little 
flames illumined only a limited space, and the main 
body of the audience seemed to sit in darkness; but as 
the time passed on, the candles began to smoke and the 
tallow to drip, and the air was filled with unpleasant 
fumes. What a contrast to our pleasantly lighted 
churches in America! 

Passports. 

Really a good part of our time since we came here 
has been engrossed by a matter that never troubled us 
in America, and that is with passports. 

When we come to a new city, like this, for instance, 
we must make application to the police authorities for 
permission to reside a certain time in the place, and pay 
accordingly ; when we leave we must also give inform- 
ation of our intentions. Our landlady requires for the 
same purpose our names, ages, and all we are disposed 
to tell about our ancestors. 

The best part of a day was spent in walking back and 
forth from our room to the police office for the purpose 
of giving some new fact, and when, to our joy, we 
thought all was accomplished, we were waited upon by 
an officer, who politely informed us that something | 
was not quite intelligible about the name of our father’s 
uncle’s cousin, and that the difference between a ¢ and 
an 7 in our signature was not sufficiently marked. Now 
Ido not mean this is the literal truth, but this is just 
about as much as the whole thing amounts to. 


Children dressed in Mourning. 

I notice here in Germany, as also in Scotland and 
England, that many more children wear mourning than 
withus. I do not mean, of course, that children here 
are left orphans, or lose near friends more than in 
America, and yet it seems to be the general custom for 
all the members of a family to dress in black, instead 
of the father and mother only. 

When we were in Edinburgh it almost saddened me 
to see little ones of all ages dressed in the deepest 
mourning—in black hats, frocks, stockings and gloves; 
but now we are accustomed to this. 

Just a few moments since, two boys, apparently | 
brothers, of about twelve and fourteen years of age, | 
were playing before my window, and wearing black | 
hats, black neckties and black kid gloves. | 





Religious Instruction of Children. 

In connection with this I would like to tell you | 
something about the manner in which children enter 
the church here. Within a few days after birth every | 
child is baptized, and his name enrolled in the church | 
record. Then he receives in the day-schoo] a regular | 
course of religious instruction in the catechism, in 
Scripture history, &c. There are as yet no Sunday 
sqhools, or at best but few, and religious lessons are 
imparted in other ways. 

And yet these instructions seem to be too much like 
mechanical exercises; lessons are to be learned, and 
thoroughly, but they do not appeal so much to the con- 
science and the heart. 

When the scholars are supposed by their pastor to be | 
thoroughly grounded in the history of the Bible and in 
the catechism, they undergo an examination, and are 
then admitted, with some ceremonies not unlike those 
in our own churches, into the church. Last Sabbath we 
witnessed the confirmation services in one of the large 
churches here. 

A number of boys and girls between fourteen and | 
sixteen years of age knelt before their pastor, and re- | 
ceived the sacrament and assented to the covenant. | 
ls is an impressive scene, and should be a solemn time 
in the lives of these young people, but I doubt if the ef- | 
fect is more lasting, or if their future conduct manifests 
more of the fruits of a Christian life, than in many 
cases in our own land and every where else, where im- 
portant vows are taken and then forgotten. 








From the time that they are confirmed they are fall ; 
members of the church, and are considered just as» 
much church-members as they are citizens. In fact in 
these old countries,to bea citizen is to be a member 
of the State or national church. 

But this letter seems to touch upon a number of sub- 
jects,and you will wish me to stop before another 
tempts me. Cc. A. G. 

Dresden, April. 








VARIETY. 





BROTHER CHARLIE. 


Once I had a brother Charlie, 
He was almost four years old, 
And his eyes were blue as vi'lets, 
And his hair was bright as gold; 
And his voice was like the murmur 
Of the swiftly gliding stream, 
When it wanders through the meadows 
Where the golden lilies gleam. 
O, how much we miss our darling, 
Gone upon a journey far, 
To the realms of life and glory, 
Where the white-robed angeis are! 


He was like the early sunshine, 
When it drifts across the lea: 

Where he went no shadow lingered, 
And no lonely heart could be. 

O! he was —75 and plaything, 
And we loved him more each day, 

Till the angel crossed our threshold, 
And our Charlie went away. 


It was in the early autumn, 
When the wheat flelds changed to gold, 
That the angels called our darling 
To our heavenly Father's fold. 
O our hearts were aching vainly, 
When we saw our loved one die, 
But we knew he would be happy, 
In that glad, bright world on high. 


In the green and silent churci-yard 
There is made a little grave, 
And above it bloom the lilies, 
And the nodding grasses wave; 
But our darling dwells in heaven, 
And his silver voice is heard 
In the hymns the saints are singing, 
Where with pain no heart is stirred, 
——-— 499-8 
“LET THE EAGLE SCREAM.” 


A few days since a bald eagle, caught at Danville, 
Vt., was sent down to Messrs. J. W.& J. L. Randall, in 
North Market Street, for sale. The bird measured six 
feet from tip to tip of his wings, and the sight of so 
handsome a specimen of his race cooped up in anarrow 
cage, and apparently destined to a life of imprisonment, 
excited the sympathy of the marketmen in Quincy 
Market and vicinity, who subscribed $6 75, the value 
of the bird, for the purpose of setting him at liberty, 
once more to soar amid the clouds and sail over the 
hills and valleys of New England. Yesterday morning, | 
at eleven o’clock, was the hour appointed for setting | 
the distinguished captive free, and hundreds gathered | 
in North Market Street to witness the event. The cage 
was opened, and the proud bird, glad once more to 
stretch his pinions, rose rapidly from the carth, amid 
the cheers of his humane liberators, and after sailing 
about for a few minutes, alighted, very appropriately, 
on the “Cradle of Liberty,’ where he remained a long 
time gazing intently upon the novel scenes around him. 
He afterward changed his lookout, and was still this 
morning on one of the buildings in the vicinity. He 
seems loth to leave for his native wilds, but must soon 
tire of the attractions of city life, and will then, no 
doubt, seek some quict retreat among the Vermont 
hills to pass the summer months. The bestowal of 
freedom upon the noble bird was a praiseworthy act.— 
Boston Journal. 





te 
A TRUE REMARK. 


We know not with whom the following had its ori- 
gin, but doubt not that there are many families in 
which it may be read with profit : 

“TIomes are more frequently darkened by the contin- 
ual recurrence of small faults than by the actual pres- 
ence of any dreaded vice. These evils are apparently 
of very dissimilar magnitude; yet it is easier to grap- 
ple with one than the other. The Eastern traveller can 
combine his forces and hunt down the tiger that growls 
upon his path; but he finds it scarcely possible to es- 
cape the mosquitoes that infest the air he breathes or 
the flies that swarm in the sand hetreads. The drunk- 
ard has been known to renounce his darling vice; the 
slave of dress and extravagemce her besetting sin; but 
the waspish temper, the irritating tone, the rude, dog- 
matical manner, and the hundred nameless negligences 
that spoil the beauty of associations, have rarely done 
other than proceed, till disgust and gradual alienations 
leave nothing but a barren track, over which the mere 
skeleton of companionship stalks alone.” 

Patience is very good, but perseverance is much bet- 
ter; while the former stands as a stoic under difficul- 
ties, the latter whips them out of the ring. 


————_+or 
BIRD-CATCHERS OF BENGAL. 


These bird-catchers are probably the most skilful in 
their particular vocation of any people in the world. 
They use no other implements than birdlimed rods for 
capturing their game. It matters little how wild their 
destined victim is, or how high seated; with nothing 
but his bundle of hollow reeds or bamboos, a misera- 
ble rag round his loins, and a little pot of birdlime, the 
boolboolia steals after his prey so silently and cunning- 
ly as to lull the suspicions of the most wary bird. His 
naked, dusky body is scarcely perceptible in the jun- 
gle, and he soon succeeds in reaching the foot of the 
tree on which his quarry is perched. When there, he 
slowly, noiselessly and deftly fixes together joint after 
joint of his liming rod, which thus increases in length, 
and gradually approaches the bird. The latter takes 
little heed of the thin, supple twig worming its way 
ypward through the leaves, till the tenacious lime has 
reached and fixed him to. the rod. When thus en- 
trapped, the bird is cither brought cautiously down by 
the reversed process of unfixing each joint, or the 
boolboolia climbs the tree and seizes the fluttorer with 
his hands or a small, light noose.—The Field. 


ARRAIGNED BEFORE HIMSELF. 


An amusing incident took place a few days ago near 
Bath, England. The river Avon, where it passes through 
the property of one of the leading landowners, is strict- 
ly preserved. The other day the keeper on an estate 
came upon a gentleman who was fishing in the forbid- 
den waters. 

“Pack up your traps and begone,” said the keeper. 

“Do you know who I am ?” said the gentleman. 

“Yes; you are the Mayor of Bath,” replied the first, 
adding, with the utmost seriousness, “and if you don’t 
make off this minute, I’ll bring you up before yourself 
to-morrow.” 

It need not be added that his worship beat a retreat 
rather than face his own magisterial wrath. 


+> 


A NEW TOY. 


A correspondent writes: One of the new mechanical 
toys in Paris isa boat with a rower. This rower ex- 
actly imitates the movement of a real man, and works 
a pair of sculls with great energy. I saw one of them 
the other day, upon the large basin of the Tuileries | 
garden. Quite a crowd of persons were standing round 











the basin, watching the efforts of the little fellow. At | 


times he would seem to labor and be fatigued; at oth- 


ers he would quicken his pace, and put on rapid spurts | & Hamlin Cabinet Organs, 
for a short distance. The oars struck the water with | celebrity ina short time, commanding attention in foreign coun. 


some force, for the boat was able to make considerable 
way, even when going against a strong head wind. 


THE NEST IN THE TREE. 

How can children be taught to be kind? Pity it is, 
indeed, if boys and girls cannot prove themselves as 
teachable to lessons of peace and love as Mr. Barnum’s 
cat-mouse-monkey-chicken-and-guinéa-pig family : 


A gentleman was walking past a neat cottage in a 
rural district. In the garden was a low tree, in the 
branches of which the gentleman observed a bird’s 
nest. The cottage door, was open; the mother was 
busily at work, and the children were merry in their 
youthful gambols; but the birds flew to and fro with- 
out alarm. 

How was this? On inquiring,the gentleman found 
that the mother took a delight in teaching her children 
the great importance of kindness to all God’ creatures, 
and instead of frightening the little birds away, they 
were ever ready to feed them. 

“You do wisely, my good woman,” said the gentle- 
man; “if all mothers would thus train up their little 
ones, there would be much more kappiness in families 
than there is; for I have generally observed that where 
children are kind to dumb animals, they are affection- 
ate and loving to their brothers and sisters.” 


———_+o+ 
THE POETRY OF A NAME. 


A while ago, a farmer in Virginia lost his wife, and 
out of love to her memory, called his estate “Glen- 
mary.” A neighbor having met with the same efilic- 
tion, and equally desirous of keeping before him the 
image of his dear departed, followed his example, and 
his farm is know by the name of ‘“‘Glenbetsey.’ 

It was not the poor man’s fault that Betsey wouldn’t 
work into monumental music as gracefully as Mary. 
His literal imitativeness reminds one of the Dutch ur- 
chin who listened while his bench-mate at school spelt 
his name, “Big A little a r-o-n,”’ and immediately fol- 
lowed, when required by the teacher to do the same 
with his own name, “Big Hans little Hans r-o-n!” 








+o 


IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. 
Independence is a delicious feeling, even to an Amer- 





ican boot-black, though we cannot say that a state of 
independent poverty, with its from-hand-to-mouth sub- 


sistence, is at all covetable, or that the boy’s implied | 


challenge here is quite unanswerable : 


“What are you at now?” said aragged newsboy to a: 


well-dressed lad. 

“T’m in a store.” 

“What do you do?” 

“I sweep out the store and run errands.” 

“Well, tell me—you don’t feel as good now as when 
you were in business for yourself, do you?” 


A NEGRO’S IDEA OF FREEDOM. 


A Virginia negro, according to an exchange, on hear- 
ing that Congress was going to give lands to the dark- 
ies, said, “Land! I’se free now, and don’t want no 
land. I’se gwine to get worms and go a-fishing.” 


Very much like the little boy’s notion of the presi- 
dential privilege. 
“O, if I were the President 
Of these United States, 
I'd eat molasses candy, 
And swing on all the gates.” 





NOT A BIT THE WISER. 

A gentleman who had built a small housein a se- 
questered part of his grounds for a private study, 
showed it to a friend, rémarking, ‘Here I sit reading 
from morning till night, and nobody a bit the wiser.” 

The reading of too many persons may be described 
exactly in the gentleman’s inadvertent words. Both 
the matter and the manner of reading is such, that nei- 
ther they nor others are the wiser for it. 








GOOD COUNSEL. 
A RHYME SIX HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


Guard, my child, thy tongue, 
That it speak no wrong: 

Let no evii word pass o'er it; 
Set the watch of truth before it, 
That it speak no wrong. 
Guard, my child, thy tongue! 


Guard, my child, thine eyes; 
Prying is not wise: 

Let them look on what is right; 
¥rom all evil turn their sight: 
Prying is not wise. 

Guard, my child, thine eyes! 


Ghard, my child, thine ear: 
Wicked words will sear. 

Let no evil word come in 

That may cause the soul to sin: 
Wicked words will sear. 

Guard, my child, thine ear. 


Eye and ear and tongue 
Guard while thou art young; 
For, alas! these busy three 
Can unruly members be. 
Guard, while thou art young, 
Ear and eyes and tongue! 





GOOD FOR EVIL. 


A young man in Paris who wanted to drown his dog, 
took him in a boat and threw him overboard. While 
pushing the animal from the boat with his oar, he fell 
overboard and would have been drowned had not his 
dog held him up till assistance came. 


DIDN’T UNDERSTAND ANATOMY. 


A gentleman who was relating an accident he had 
met with in Cambridge from a fall, was asked by a 
surgeon if it was near the vertebr that he had been 
hurt. “No, sir,” was the reply, “it was near the ob- 
servatory.” 





BENEFIT OF ADVERTISING. 


A gentleman yesterday advertised in our columne. 
“A Dog Lost.” This morning the dog went home of 
his own accord. He thought it was of no use to at- 
tempt to run away if the newspapers were after him.— 
Oswego Times. 





*A SouTHERN pense tells of a visit to a cave near Au- 
gusta, Ga. While the party were within, investigatin, 
the gloomy interior, there was noticed an old colo 
man standing on the outside, and he was asked, “Say, 
uncle, why don’t you goin?” “Ah, my master,” said 
he “de Lord knows, I see trouble enough top of de 
earth; I don’t go in dat hole a-searching arter misery.” 


A CoRRESPONDENT Of a paper in Louisville, Ky., 
treats at some length on the best way to prevent hydro- 
phobia. A wag in reply, suggests that he once prevent- 
ed a case of this dreadful malady by getting on a four- 





————————— 
THE Mason AnD HaMLiIn CABINET ORGANS.—Those who are 
at all conversant with musical matters have heard of the Mason 
which may be said to have achieveq 


tries as well as athome. These makers had noted Carefully the 
imperfections and the need of reed instruments, and directed qj 
their practical experience and the knowledge derived from an ex. 
tended series of experiments, to the correction of such imperfec. 
tions, and to the supplying of these manifest needs. Their ex. 





periments in the single point of the reeds has resulted in the MMo- 
duction of a quality of tone which assimulates so closely to the 
pipe’ organ quality that it is difficult to distinguish between the 
two. This isa most important developmert of the reed instrn. 
ment, as it obviates the popular objection to the former Treedy, 
thin nasal quality of the instruments of this class, and adapts it 
in a remarkable degree to the services of the church, and to vo- 
cal accompaniment and worship at home.—New Fork Tribune. 
23—lw 








REDDING’S 
RUSSIA SALVE, 
(Established 1£06) 

IS THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises,-and all Flesh Wounds, 


For Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Piles, and Old Scrofulous Sores: 
Eruptions, Blotches, Salt Rheum, and all Cutaneous Diseases, 


The RUSSIA SALVE is a purely vegetable ointment, mage 
from the very best materials, and combines in itself greater hea}. 
ing powers than any other preparation before the public. Its 
timely application has been the means of saving thousands o; 
valuable lives, and of relieving a vast amount of suffering. Fig. 
ty years’ general use of the Russia Salve is anoble guarantee of 
its incomparable virtues as a healing ointment. For sale by al} 
Druggists and Apothecaries. 

~-2 REDDING & CO., PROPRIETORS, Boston, Mass, 

—SwW 








e@~ DYSPEPSIA.—We know of no remedy equal to Cor’s 
Dyspepsia Cur: for this trouble. It enables the patient to take 
any wholesome food, stops distress after eating as soon as taken, 
and is a perfect regulator of the Stomach. 23—lw 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print. 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 





Pyle’s Saleratus 
—AND— 

CREAM TARTAR. 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST IN MARKET, 
Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the 
New England States PYLE’'S SALERATUS is superseding ail 
others. Its purely wholesome character and general cfiiciency 
in baking are qualifications that intelligeat housekeepers soon 

discover. 
Sold Generally by First-Class Grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 





18—6teow 350 Washington Street, New York. 
BOYS’ HATS. 
A great variety of 
FELT AND STRAW HATS, 
FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 
20—tf No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





GOOD READING FOR 
<OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 


Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 


The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,3. 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake a 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 

In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Was. 

Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 

MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
Tae So.pter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tak YOUNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


Tue SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel to above.) 
“Brave OLD SaLt,"” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Ligue. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; ® 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
1. Little Merchant, * ae a * pete Cee Jt. 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. ay Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
‘hristmae Git, 7, Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble. 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings- 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nzp Nevens, THE Newszoy; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 


New Library of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Olé 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 


COMPRISING : 

Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot. 

Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING : 7 

Little Pra Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prady's Sister Susie, ‘Little Prudy's Story-Book, 


Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy's Dotty Dimple. 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any book 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 





teen rail fence and staying until the “dorg™ left. 


BOSTON. 
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